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CONCEPT AND THEORY FORMATION IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES * 


HE title of my paper refers intentionally to that of a Sym- 

posium held in December, 1952, at the annual meeting of the 
American Philosophical Association.2 Ernest Nagel and Carl G. 
Hempel contributed highly stimulating comments on the problem 
involved, formulated in the careful and lucid way so characteristic 
of these scholars. Their topic is a controversy which for more than 
half a century has split not only logicians and methodologists but 
also social scientists into two schools of thought. One of these 
holds that the methods of the natural sciences which have brought 
about such magnificent results are the only scientific ones and that 
they alone, therefore, have to be applied in their entirety to the 
study of human affairs. Failure to do so, it has been maintained, 
prevented the social sciences from developing systems of explana- 
tory theory comparable in precision to those offered by the natural 
siences and makes debatable the empirical work of theories de- 
veloped in restricted domains such as economics. 

The other school of thought feels that there is a basic difference 
in the structure of the social world and the world of nature. This 
feeling led to the other extreme, namely the conclusion that the 
methods of the social sciences are toto coelo different from those of 
the natural sciences. In order to support this position a variety 
of arguments was proffered. It has been maintained that the 
social sciences are idiographic, characterized by individualizing 
conceptualization and seeking singular assertory propositions, 
whereas the natural sciences are nomothetic, characterized by gen- 
ealizing conceptualization and seeking general apodictic proposi- 
tins. The latter have to deal with constant relations of magnitude 
which can be measured and can perform experiments, whereas 
neither measurement nor experiment is practicable in the social 
siences. In general, it is held that the natural sciences have to 
deal with material objects and processes, the social sciences, how- 


1 Paper presented at the 33rd Semi-Annual Meeting of the Conference on 
Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences, New York, May 3, 1953. 

2 Published in the volume Science, Language and Human Rights (Ameri- 
tan Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, Vol. I), Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1952, pp. 43-86 (referred to as SLH). 
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ever, with psychological and intellectual ones and that, therefore, 
the method of the former consists in explaining, that of the latter 
in understanding. 

Admittedly, most of these highly generalized statements are 
untenable under closer examination, and this for several reasons, 
Some proponents of the characterized arguments had a rather 
erroneous concept of the methods of the natural sciences. Others 
were inclined to identify the methodological situation in one par. 
ticular social science with the method of the social sciences in 
general. Because history has to deal with unique and non. 
recurrent events, it was contended that all social sciences are re- 
stricted to singular assertory propositions. Because experiments 
are hardly possible in cultural anthropology, the fact was ignored 
that social psychologists can successfully use laboratory experi- 
ments at least to a certain extent. Finally, and this is the most 
important point, these arguments disregard the fact that a set 
of rules for scientific procedure is equally valid for all empirical 
sciences whether they deal with objects of nature or with human 
affairs. Here and there, the principles of controlled inference 
and verification by fellow-scientists and the theoretical ideals of 
unity, simplicity, universality, and precision prevail. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs results chiefly from the fact 
that the development of the modern social sciences occurred during 
a period in which the science of logic was mostly concerned with 
the logic of the natural sciences. In a kind of monopolistic im- 
perialism the methods of the latter were frequently declared to be 
the only scientific ones and the particular problems which social 
scientists encountered in their work were disregarded. Left with- 
out help and guidance in their revolt against this dogmatism, the 
students of human affairs had to develop their own conceptions 
of what they believed to be the methodology of the social sciences. 
They did it without sufficient philosophical knowledge and stopped 
their effort when they reached a level of generalization which 
seemed to justify their deeply felt conviction that the goal of 
their inquiry could not be reached by adopting the methods of the 
natural sciences without modification or implementation. No 
wonder that their arguments are frequently ill-founded, their 
formulations insufficient, and that many misunderstandings ob- 
fuscate the controversy. Not what social scientists said but what 
they meant is therefore our main concern in the following. 

The writings of the late Felix Kaufmann * and the more recent 


3 Especially his Methodology of the Social Sciences, New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1941. 
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contributions by Nagel* and Hempel® have criticized many fal- 
lacies in the arguments proposed by social scientists and prepared 
the ground for another approach to the problem. I shall here 
concentrate on Professor Nagel’s criticism of the claim made by 
Max Weber and his school that the social sciences seek to ‘‘under- 
stand’’ social phenomena in terms of ‘‘meaningful’’ categories of 
human experience and that, therefore, the ‘‘causal functional’’ 
approach of the natural sciences is not applicable in social inquiry. 
This school, as Dr. Nagel sees it, maintains that all socially sig- 
nificant human behavior is an expression of motivated psychic 
states, that in consequence the social scientist cannot be satisfied 
with viewing social processes simply as concatenations of ‘‘ex- 
ternally related’’ events, and that the establishment of correlations 
or even of universal relations of concomitance cannot be his ulti- 
mate goal. On the contrary, he must construct ‘‘ideal types’’ or 
“models of motivations’’ in terms of which he seeks to ‘‘under- 
stand’’ overt social behavior by imputing springs of action to the 
actors involved in it. If I understand Professor Nagel’s criticism 
correctly, he maintains: 


1. That these springs of action are not accessible to sensory ob- 
servation. It follows and has frequently been stated that the social 
sientist must imaginatively identify himself with the participants 
and view the situation which they face as the actors themselves 
view it. Surely, however, we need not undergo other men’s 
psychic experiences in order to know that they have them or in 
order to predict their overt behavior. 

2. That the imputation of emotions, attitudes, and purposes as 
an explanation of overt behavior is a twofold hypothesis: it assumes 
that the agents participating in some social phenomenon are in 
certain psychological states; and it assumes also definite relations 
of concomitance between such states, and between such states 
and overt behavior. Yet none of the psychological states which 
we imagine the subjects of our study to possess may in reality be 
theirs, and even if our imputations should be correct none of the 
overt actions which allegedly issue from those states may appear to 
us understandable or reasonable. 

3. That we do not ‘‘understand”’ the nature and operations of 
human motives and their issuance in overt behavior more ade- 
quately than the ‘‘external’’ causal relations. If by meaningful 
explanation we assert merely that a particular action is an instance 
of a pattern of behavior which human beings exhibit under a 


4SLH, pp. 43-64. 
5 SLH, pp. 65-86. 
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variety of circumstances and that, since some of the relevant cir. 
cumstances are realized in the given situation, a person can be 
expected to manifest a certain form of that pattern, then there jg 
no sharp gulf separating such explanations from those involving 
merely ‘‘external’’ knowledge of causal connections. It is possible 
to gain knowledge of the actions of men on the evidence supplied 
by their overt behavior just as it is possible to discover and know 
the atomic constitution of water on the evidence supplied by the 
physical and chemical behavior of that substance. Hence the re. 
jection of a purely ‘‘objective’’ or ‘‘behavioristic’’ social science 
by the proponents of ‘‘meaningful connections’’ as the goal of 
social sciences is unwarranted. 


Since I shall have to disagree with Nagel’s and Hempel’s find. 
ings in several questions of a fundamental nature, I might be 
permitted to start with a brief summary of the no less important 
points in which I find myself happily in full agreement with then. 
I agree with Professor Nagel that all empirical knowledge involves 
discovery through processes of controlled inference, and that it 
must be statable in propositional form and capable of being verified 
by anyone who is prepared to make the effort to do so through 
observation *—although I do not believe, as Professor Nagel does, 
that this observation has to be sensory in the precise meaning of 
this term. Moreover, I agree with him that ‘‘theory’’ means in all 
empirical sciences the explicit formulation of determinate relations 
between a set of variables in terms of which a fairly extensive class 
of empirically ascertainable regularities can be explained.’ Fur- 
thermore, I agree wholeheartedly with his statement that neither 
the fact that these regularities have in the social sciences a rather 
narrowly restricted universality, nor the fact that they permit 
prediction only to a rather limited extent, constitutes a basic dif- 
ference between the social and the natural sciences, since many 
branches of the latter show the same features.* As I shall try to 
show later on, it seems to me that Professor Nagel misunderstands 
Max Weber’s postulate of subjective interpretation. Nevertheless, 
he is right in stating that a method which would require that the 
individual scientific observer identify himself with the social agent 
observed in order to understand the motives of the latter, or a 
method which would refer the selection of the facts observed and 
their interpretation to the private value system of the particular 
observer, would merely lead to an uncontrollable private and sub- 


6 SLH, p. 56. 
7 SLH, p. 46. 
8 SLH, pp. 60 ff. 
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jective image in the mind of this particular student of human 
affairs, but never to a scientific theory.° I merely submit that I 
do not know of any social scientist of stature who ever advocated 
such a concept of subjectivity as that criticized by Professor Nagel. 
Most certainly this was not the position of Max Weber. 

Yet I submit also that our authors are prevented from grasping 
the point of vital concern to social scientists by their basic 
philosophy of sensationalistic empiricism or logical positivism, 
which identifies experience with sensory observation and which 
assumes that the only alternative to controllable and, therefore, 
objective sensory observation is that of subjective and, therefore, 
uncontrollable and unverifiable introspection. This is certainly 
not the place to renew the age-old controversy relating to the 
hidden presuppositions and implied metaphysical assumptions of 
this basic philosophy. On the other hand, in order to account for 
my own position, I should have to treat at length certain principles 
of phenomenology. Instead of doing so, I propose to defend a 
few rather simple propositions : 























1. The primary goal of the social sciences is to obtain organized 
knowledge of social reality. By the term ‘‘social reality’’ I wish 
to be understood the sum total of objects and occurrences within 
the social cultural world as experienced by the common-sense think- 
ing of men living their daily lives among their fellow-men, con- 
nected with them in manifold relations of interaction. It is the 
world of cultural objects and social institutions into which we 
all are born, within which we have to find our bearings, and with 
which we have to come to terms. From the outset, we, the actors 
on the social scene, experience the world we live in as a world 
both of nature and of culture, not as a private but as an inter- 
subjective one, that is, as a world common to all of us, either 
actually given or potentially accessible to everyone; and this in- 
volves intercommunication and language. . 

2. All forms of naturaiivm and logical empiricism simply take 
for granted this social reality, which is the proper object of the 
social sciences. Intersubjectivity, interaction, intercommunication, 
and language are simply presupposed as the unclarified founda- 
tion of these theories. They assume, as it were, that the social 
scientist has already solved his fundamental problem, before sci- 
entific inquiry starts. To be sure, Dewey emphasized, with a 
darity worthy of this eminent philosopher, that all inquiry starts 
and ends within the social cultural matrix; to be sure, Professor 
Nagel is fully aware of the fact that science and its self-correcting 


° SLH, pp. 55-57. 
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process is a social enterprise.’ But the postulate to describe and 
explain human behavior in terms of controllable sensory observa- 
tion stops short before the description and explanation of the 
process by which scientist B controls and verifies the observational 
findings of scientist A and the conclusions drawn by him. In 
order to do so, B has to know what A has observed, what the goal 
of his inquiry is, why he thought the observed fact worthy of 
being observed, 4.¢., relevant to the scientific problem at hand, ete, 
This knowledge is commonly called understanding. The explana- 
tion of how such a mutual understanding of human beings might 
occur is apparently left to the social scientist. But whatever his 
explanation might be, one thing is sure, namely, that such an inter- 
subjective understanding between scientist B and scientist A occurs 
neither by scientist B’s observations of scientist A’s overt be- 
havior, nor by introspection performed by B, nor by identification 
of B with A. To translate this argument into the language dear 
to logical positivism, this means, as Felix Kaufmann” has shown, 
that so-called protocol propositions about the physical world are of 
an entirely different kind than protocol propositions about the 
psycho-physical world. 

3. The identification of experience with sensory observation 
in general and of the experience of overt action in particular (and 
that is what Nagel proposes) excludes several dimensions of social 
reality from all possible inquiry. 


(a) Even an ideally refined behaviorism can, as has been 
pointed out for instance by George H. Mead,” merely explain the 
behavior of the observed, not of the observing behaviorist. 

(b) The same overt behavior (say a tribal pageant as it can 
be captured by the movie-camera) may have an entirely different 
meaning to the performers. What interests the social scientist is 
merely whether it is a war dance, a barter trade, the reception of 
a friendly ambassador, or something else of this sort. 

(c) Moreover, the concept of human action in terms of common- 
sense thinking and of the social sciences includes what may be 
called ‘‘negative actions,’’ 4.¢., intentional refraining from acting,” 
which, of course, escapes sensory observation. Not to sell certain 
merchandise at a given price is doubtless as economic an action as 
to sell it. 


10 SLH, p. 53. 

11 Op. cit., p. 126. 

12 Mind, Self and Society, Chicago University Press, 1937. 

18 See Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization, 
translated by A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (New York, 1947), p. 88. 
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(d) Furthermore, as W. I. Thomas has shown," social reality 
contains elements of beliefs and convictions which are real because 
so defined by the participants and which escape sensory observa- 
tion. To the inhabitants of Salem im the seventeenth century, 
witchcraft was not a delusion but an element of their social reality 
and is as such open to investigation by the social scientist. 

(e) Finally, and this is the most important point, the postulate 
of sensory observation of overt human behavior takes as a model a 
particular and relatively small sector of the social world, namely, 
situations in which the acting individual is given to the observer 
in what is commonly called a face-to-face relationship. But there 
are many other dimensions of the social world in which situations 
of this kind do not prevail. If we put a letter in the mailbox we 
assume that anonymous fellow-men, called postmen, will perform 
a series of manipulations, unknown and unobservable to us, with 
the effect that the addressee, possibly also unknown to us, will 
receive the message and react in a way which also escapes our 
sensory observation; and the result of all this is that we receive 
the book we have ordered. Or if I read an editorial stating that 
France fears the re-armament of Germany, I know perfectly well 
what this statement means without knowing the editorialist and even 
without knowing a Frenchman or a German, let alone without ob- 
serving their overt behavior. 


In terms of common-sense thinking in everyday life men have 
knowledge of these various dimensions of the social world in which 
they live. To be sure, this knowledge is not only fragmentary since 
it is restricted principally to certain sectors of this world, it is also 
frequently inconsistent in itself and shows all degrees of clarity 
and distinctness from full insight or ‘‘knowledge-about,’’ as 
James? called it, through ‘‘knowledge of acquaintance’’ or mere 
familiarity, to blind belief in things just taken for granted. In 
this respect there are considerable differences from individual to 
individual and from social group to social group. Yet, in spite of 
all these inadequacies, common-sense knowledge of everyday life 
is sufficient for coming to terms with fellow-men, cultural objects, 
social institutions—in brief, with social reality. This is so, because 
the world (the natural and the social one) is from the outset an 
intersubjective world and because, as shall be pointed out later on, 
our knowledge of it is in various ways socialized. Moreover, the 
social world is experienced from the outset as a meaningful one. 

14S8ee W. J. Thomas, Social Behavior and Personality, edited by E. H. 


Volkart (New York, Social Science Research Council, 1951), p. 81. 
158 Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, pp. 221 f. 
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The other’s body is not experienced as an organism but as a fellow- 
man, its overt behavior not as an occurrence in the space-time of 
the outer world, but as our fellow-man’s action. We normally 
‘*know’’ what the other does, wherefore he does it, why he does 
it at this particular time and in these particular circumstances, 
That means that we experience our fellow-man’s action in terms 
of his motives and goals. And in the same way we experience cul- 
tural objects in terms of the human action of which they are the 
result. A tool, for example, is not experienced as a thing in the 
outer world (which of course it is also) but in terms of the purpose 
for which it was designed by more or less anonymous fellow-men 
and its possible use by others. 

The fact that in common-sense thinking we take for oreeid 
our actual or potential knowledge of the meaning of human actions 
and their products, is, so I submit, precisely what social scientists 
want to express if they speak of understanding or Verstehen as a 
technique of dealing with human affairs. Verstehen is, thus, 
primarily not a method used by the social scientist, but the par- 
ticular experiential form in which common-sense thinking takes 
cognizance of the social cultural world. It has nothing to do with 
introspection, it is a result of processes of learning or acculturation 
in the same way as the common-sense experience of the so-called 
natural world. Verstehen is, moreover, by no means a private 
affair of the observer which cannot be controlled by the experiences 
of other observers. It is controllable at least to the same extent 
to which the private sensory perceptions of an individual are con- 
trollable by any other individual under certain conditions. You 
have just to think of the discussion by a trial-jury whether the 
defendant has shown ‘‘ pre-meditated malice’’ or ‘‘intent’’ in killing 
a person, whether he was capable of knowing the consequences of 
his deed, ete. Here we even have certain ‘‘rules of procedure’ 
furnished by the ‘‘rules of evidence’’ in the juridical sense and a 
kind of verification of the findings resulting from processes of 
Verstehen by the Appellate Court, etc. Moreover, predictions 
based on Verstehen are continuously and with high success made in 
common-sense thinking. There is more than a fair chance that 
a duly stamped and addressed letter put in a New York mailbox 
will reach the addressee in Chicago. 

Nevertheless, both defenders and critics of the process of 
Verstehen maintain, and with good reason, that Verstehen is ‘‘sub- 
jective.’’ Unfortunately, however, this term is used by each party 
in a different sense. The critics of understanding call it subjective, 
because they hold that understanding the motives of another man’s 

action depends upon the private, uncontrollable, and unverifiable 
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intuition of the observer or refers to his private value system. The 
social scientists, such as Max Weber, however, call Verstehen sub- 
jective because its goal is to find out what the actor ‘‘means’’ in his 
action, in contrast to the meaning which this action has for the 
actor’s partner or a neutral observer. This is the origin of Max 
Weber’s famous postulate of subjective interpretation, of which 
more will have to be said in what follows. The whole discussion 
suffers from the failure to distinguish clearly between Verstehen 
(1) as the experiential form of common-sense knowledge of human 
affairs, (2) as an epistemological problem, and (3) as a method 
peculiar to the social sciences. 

So far we have concentrated on Verstehen as the way in which 
common-sense thinking finds its bearing within the social world and 
comes to terms with it. As to the epistemological question: ‘‘ How 
is such understanding or Verstehen possible?’’ I have to answer, 
alluding to a statement Kant made in another context, that it is 
a“‘scandal of philosophy’’ that so far the problem of our knowledge 
of other minds and, in connection therewith, of the intersubjectivity 
of our experience of the natural as well as the socio-cultural world, 
has not found a satisfactory solution and that, until rather recent 
times, this problem has even escaped the attention of philosophers. 
But the solution of this most difficult problem of philosophical 
interpretation is one of the first things taken for granted in our 
common-sense thinking and practically solved without any diffi- 
culty in each of our everyday actions. And since human beings 
are born of mothers and not concocted in retorts, the experience 
of the existence of other human beings and of the meaning of their 
actions is certainly the first and most original empirical observa- 
tion man makes. 

On the other hand, philosophers as different as James, Berg- 
son, Dewey, Husserl, and Whitehead agree that the common-sense 
knowledge of everyday life is the unquestioned but always question- 
able background within which inquiry starts and within which 
alone it can be carried out. It is this Lebenswelt, as Husser] calls 
it, within which, according to him, all scientific and even logical 
concepts originate; it is the social matrix within which, according 
to Dewey, unclarified situations emerge, which have to be trans- 
formed by the process of inquiry into warranted assertibility ; and 
Whitehead has pointed out that it is the aim of science to produce 
a theory which agrees with experience by explaining the thought- 
objects constructed by common sense through the mental con- 
structs or thought objects of science. For all these thinkers agree 
that any knowledge of the world, in common-sense thinking as 
well as in science, involves mental constructs, syntheses, generaliza- 
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tions, formalizations, idealizations specific to the respective level 
of thought organization. The concept of Nature, for instance 
with which the natural sciences have to deal is, as Husserl wns 
shown, an idealizing abstraction from the Lebenswelt, an abstrac. 
tion which, on principle and of course legitimately, excludes per. 
sons with their personal life and all objects of culture which 
originate as such in practical human activity. Exactly this layer 
of the Lebenswelt, however, from which the natural sciences have 
to abstract, is the social reality which the social sciences have to 
investigate. 

This insight sheds a light on certain methodological problems 
peculiar to the social sciences. To begin with, it appears that the 
assumption that the strict adoption of the principles of concept 
and theory formation prevailing in the natural sciences will lead 
to reliable knowledge of the social reality, is inconsistent in itself. 
If a theory can be developed on such principles, say in the form 
of an ideally refined behaviorism—and it is certainly possible to 
imagine this—, then it will not tell us anything about social reality 
as experienced by men in everyday life. As Professor Nagel him- 
self admits,?* it will be highly abstract, and its concepts will ap- 
parently be remote from the obvious and familiar traits found in any 
society. On the other hand, a theory which aims at explaining 
social reality has to develop particular devices foreign to the 
natural sciences in order to agree with the common-sense experi- 
ence of the social world. This is indeed what all theoretical sci- 
ences of human affairs—economics, sociology, the sciences of law, 
linguistics, cultural anthropology, ete.—have done. 

This state of affairs is founded on the fact that there is an 
essential difference in the structure of the thought objects or mental 
constructs formed by the social sciences and those formed by the 
natural sciences.1” It is up to the natural scientist and to him 
alone to define, in accordance with the procedural rules of his 
science, his observational field, and to determine the facts, data, 
and events within it which are relevant for his problem or scientific 
purpose at hand. Neither are those facts and events pre-selected, 
nor is the observational field pre-interpreted. The world of nature, 
as explored by the natural scientist, does not ‘‘mean’’ anything 
to the molecules, atoms, and electrons therein. The observational 


16 SLH, p. 63. 

17 Some of the points dealt with in the following are presented more 
elaborately in my paper, ‘‘Common-Sense and Scientifie Interpretation of 
Human Action,’’? in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. XIV 
(September 1953), pp. 1-37. 
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field of the social scientist, however, namely the social reality, has a 
specific meaning and relevance structure for the human beings 
living, acting, and thinking therein. By a series of common-sense 
constructs they have pre-selected and pre-interpreted this world 
which they experience as the reality of their daily lives. It is 
these thought objects of theirs which determine their behavior by 
motivating it. The thought objects constructed by the social sci- 
entist, in order to grasp this social reality, have to be founded upon 
the thought objects constructed by the common-sense thinking of 
men, living their daily life within their social world. Thus, the 
constructs of the social sciences are, so to speak, constructs of the 
second degree, namely constructs of the constructs made by the 
actors on the social scene, whose behavior the social scientist has to 
observe and to explain in accordance with the procedural rules 
of his science. 

Thus, the exploration of the general principles according to 
which man in daily life organizes his experiences, and especially 
those of the social world, is the first task of the methodology of the 
social sciences. This is not the place to outline the procedures of 
phenomenological analysis of the so-called natural attitude by 
which this can be done. We shall briefly mention only a few prob- 
lems involved. 

The world, as has been shown by Husserl, is from the outset 
experienced in the pre-scientific thinking of everyday life in the 
mode of typicality. The unique objects and events given to us 
in a unique aspect are unique within a horizon of typical familiarity 
and pre-acquaintanceship. There are mountains, trees, animals, 
dogs—in particular Irish setters and among them my Irish setter, 
Rover. Now I may look at Rover either as this unique individual, 
my irreplaceable friend and comrade, or just as a typical example 
of “‘Trish setter,’’ ‘‘dog,’’ ‘‘mammal,’’ ‘‘animal,’’ ‘‘organism,’’ or 
“object of the outer world.’’ Starting from here, it can be shown 
that whether I do one or the other, and also which traits or qualities 
of a given object or event I consider as individually unique and 
which as typical, depends upon my actual interest and the system 
of relevances involved therein—briefly, upon my practical or theo- 
retical ‘‘problem at hand.’’ This ‘‘problem at hand,’’ in turn, 
originates in the circumstances within which I find myself at any 
moment of my daily life and which I propose to call my biograph- 
ically determined situation. Thus, typification depends upon my 
problem at hand for the definition and solution of which the type 
has been formed. It can be further shown that at least one aspect 
of the biographically and situationally determined systems of 
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interests and relevances is subjectively experienced in the thinki 
of everyday life as systems of motives for action, of choices to be 
made, of projects to be carried out, of goals to be reached. It ig 
so I submit, this insight of the actor into the dependencies of the- 
motives and goals of his actions upon his biographically determined 
situation which social scientists have in view when speaking of 
the subjective meaning which the actor ‘‘bestows upon’? or “‘eon. 
nects with’’ his action. This implies that, strictly speaking, the 
actor and he alone knows what he does, wherefore and why he 
does it, and when and where his action starts and ends. 

But the world of everyday life is from the outset also a social 
cultural world in which I am interrelated in manifold ways of 
interaction with fellow-men known to me in varying degrees of 
intimacy and anonymity. To a certain extent, sufficient for many 
practical purposes, I understand their behavior, if I understand 
their motives, goals, choices, and plans originating in their bio- 
graphically determined circumstances. Yet only in particular 
situations, and then only fragmentarily, can I experience the 
others’ motives, goals ete.—briefly, the subjective meanings they 
bestow upon their actions, in their uniqueness. I can, however, 
experience them in their typicality. In order to do so I construct 
typical patterns of the actors’ motives and ends, even of their 
attitudes and personalities, of which their actual conduct is just 
an instance or example. These typified patterns of the others’ 
behavior become in turn motives of my own actions, and this leads 
to the phenomenon of self-typification well known to social scien- 
tists under various names. 

Here, I submit, in the common-sense thinking of everyday 
life, is the origin of the so-called constructive or ideal types, a 
concept which as a tool of the social sciences has been analyzed 
by Professor Hempel in such a lucid way. But at least at the 
common-sense level the formation of these types involves neither 
intuition nor a theory, if we understand these terms in the sense 
of Hempel’s statements.*® As we shall see, there are also other 
kinds of ideal or constructive types, those formed by the social 
scientist, which are of a quite different structure and indeed involve 
theory. But Hempe! has not distinguished between these two 
kinds. 

Next we have to consider that the common-sense knowledge of 
everyday life is from the outset socialized in many respects. 

It is, first, structurally socialized, since it is based on the funds 
mental idealization that if I were to change places with my 


18 SLR, pp. 76 ff. and 81. 
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fellow-man I would experience the same sector of the world in 
substantially the same perspectives as he does, our particular 
biographical circumstances becoming for all practical purposes 
at hand irrelevant. I propose to call this idealization that of the 
reciprocity of perspectives. 

It is, second, genetically socialized, because the greater part of 
our knowledge, as to its content and the particular forms of 
typification under which it is organized, is socially derived, and 
this in socially approved terms. 

It is, third, socialized in the sense of social distribution of 
knowledge, each individual knowing merely a sector of the world 
and common knowledge of the same sector varying individually 
as to its degree of distinctness, clarity, acquaintanceship, or mere 
belief. 

These principles of socialization of common-sense knowledge, 
and especially that of the social distribution of knowledge, ex- 
plain at least partially what the social scientist has in mind in 
speaking of the functional structural approach to studies of human 
affairs. The concept of functionalism—at least in the modern 
social sciences—is not derived from the biological concept of the 
functioning of an organism, as Nagel holds. It refers to the 
socially distributed constructs of patterns of typical motives, goals, 
attitudes, personalities, which are supposed to be invariant and 
are then interpreted as the function or structure of the social 
system itself. The more these interlocked behavior-patterns are 
standardized and institutionalized, that is, the more their typicality 
is socially approved by laws, folkways, mores, and habits, the 
greater is their usefulness in common-sense and scientific thinking 
as a scheme of interpretation of human behavior. 

These are, very roughly, the outlines of a few major features 
of the constructs involved in common-sense experience of the 
intersubjective world in daily life, which is called Verstehen. As 
explained before, they are the first-level constructs upon which 
the second-level constructs of the social sciences have to be erected. 
But here a major problem emerges. On the one hand, it has been 
shown that the constructs on the first level, the common-sense 
constructs, refer to subjective elements, namely the Verstehen of 
the actor’s action from his, the actor’s, point of view. Consequently, 
if the social sciences aim indeed at explaining social reality, then 
the scientific constructs on the second level, too, must include a 
reference to the subjective meaning an action has for the actor. 
This is, I think, what Max Weber understood by his famous postu- 
late of subjective interpretation, which has, indeed, been observed 
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so far in the theory-formation of all social sciences. The postulate 
of subjective interpretation has to be understood in the sense that 
all scientific explanations of the social world can, and for certain 
purposes must, refer to the subjective meaning of the actions of 
human beings from which the social reality originates. 

On the other hand, I agreed with Professor Nagel’s statement 
that the social sciences, like all empirical sciences, have to be objec- 
tive in the sense that their propositions are subjected to controlled 
verification and must not refer to private uncontrollable experience, 

How is it possible to reconcile these seemingly contradictory 
principles? Indeed, the most serious question which the method- 
ology of the social sciences has to answer is: How is it possible to 
form objective concepts and an objectively verifiable theory of 
subjective meaning-structures? The basic insight that the con- 
cepts formed by the social scientist are constructs of the constructs 
formed in common-sense thinking by the actors on the social scene 
offers an answer. The scientific constructs formed on the second 
level, in accordance with the procedural rules valid for all em- 
pirical sciences, are objective ideal typical constructs and, as such, 
of a different kind from those developed on the first level of 
common-sense thinking which they have to supersede. They are 
theoretical systems embodying testable general hypotheses in the 
sense of Professor Hempel’s definition. This device has been 
used by social scientists concerned with theory long before this 
concept was formulated by Max Weber and developed by his 
school. 

Before describing a few features of these scientific constructs, 
let us briefly consider the particular attitude of the theoretical 
social scientist to the social world, in contradistinction to that of 
the actor on the social scene. The theoretical scientist—qua sci- 
entist, not qua human being (which he is, too)—is not involved in 
the observed situation, which is to him not of a practical but 
merely of a cognitive interest. The system of relevances govern- 
ing common-sense interpretation in daily life originates in the 
biographical situation of the observer. By making up his mind 
to become a scientist, the social scientist has replaced his personal 
biographical situation by what I shall call, following Felix Kauf- 
mann,”° a scientific situation. The problems with which he has 
to deal might be quite unproblematic for the human being within 
the world and vice versa. Any scientific problem is determined 
by the actual state of the respective science, and its solution has 


19 SLH, pp. 77 ff. 
20 Op. cit., pp. 52 and 251. 
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to be achieved in accordance with the procedural rules governing 
this science, which among other things warrant the control and 
verification of the solution offered. The scientific problem, once 
established, alone determines what is relevant for the scientist and 
therewith the conceptual frame of reference to be used by him. 
This and nothing else, so it seems to me, is what Max Weber means 
when he postulates the objectivity of the social sciences, namely 
their detachment from value patterns which govern or might govern 
the behavior of the actors on the social scene. 

How does the social scientist proceed? He observes certain 
facts and events within social reality which refer to human action 
and he constructs typical behavior or course-of-action patterns 
from what he has observed. Thereupon he co-ordinates to these 
typical course-of-action patterns models of an ideal actor or actors, 
whom he imagines as being gifted with consciousness. Yet it is a 
consciousness restricted so as to contain nothing but the elements 
relevant to the performing of the course-of-action patterns ob- 
served. He thus ascribes to this fictitious consciousness a set of 
typical notions, purposes, goals, which are assumed to be invariant 
in the specious consciousness of the imaginary actor-model. This 
homunculus or puppet is supposed to be interrelated in interaction 
patterns to other homunculi or puppets constructed in a similar 
way. Among these homunculi with which the social scientist popu- 
lates his model of the social world of everyday life, sets of motives, 
goals, roles—in general, systems of relevances—are distributed in 
such a way as the scientific problems under scrutiny require. Yet 
—and this is the main point—these constructs are by no means 
arbitrary. They are subject to the postulate of logical consistency 
and to the postulate of adequacy. The latter means that each term 
in such a scientific model of human action must be constructed 
in such a way that a human act performed within the real world 
by an individual actor as indicated by the typical construct would 
be understandable to the actor himself as well as to his fellow-men 
in terms of common-sense interpretation of everyday life. Compli- 
ance with the postulate of logical consistency warrants the objective 
validity of the thought objects constructed by the social scientist ; 
compliance with the postulate of adequacy warrants their com- 
patibility with the constructs of everyday life. 

As the next step, the circumstances within which such a model 
operates may be varied, that is, the situation which the homunculi 
have to meet may be imagined as changed, but not the set of 
motives and relevances assumed to be the sole content of their 
consciousness. I may, for example, construct a model of a pro- 
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ducer acting under conditions of unregulated competition, ang 
another of a producer acting under cartel restrictions, and then 
compare the output of the same commodity of the same firm in the 
two models.**_ In this way, it is possible to predict how such a 
puppet or system of puppets might behave under certain conditions 
and to discover certain ‘‘determinate relations between a set of 
variables, in terms of which . . . empirically ascertainable regn- 
larities ...can be explained.’’ This, however, is Professor 
Nagel’s definition of a theory.?? It can easily be seen that each 
step involved in the construction and use of the scientific model 
can be verified by empirical observation, provided that we do not 
restrict this term to sensory perceptions of objects and events 
in the outer world but include the experiential form, by which 
common-sense thinking in everyday life understands human actions 
and their outcome in terms of their underlying motives and goals, 

Two brief concluding remarks may be permitted. First a key 
concept of the basic philosophic position of naturalism is the s0- 
called principle of continuity, although it is under discussion 
whether this principle means continuity of existence, or of analysis, 
or of an intellectual criterion of pertinent checks upon the methods 
employed.”* It seems to me that this principle of continuity in 
each of these various interpretations is fulfilled by the character. 
ized device of the social sciences, which even establishes continuity 
between the practice of everyday life and the conceptualization of 
the social sciences. 

Second, a word on the problem of the methodological unity of 
the empirical sciences. It seems to me that the social scientist can 
agree with the statement that the principal differences between the 
social and the natural sciences have not to be looked for in a dif- 
ferent logic governing each branch of knowledge. But this does 
not involve the admittance that the social sciences have to abandon 
the particular devices they use for exploring social reality for the 
sake of an ideal unity of methods which is founded on the entirely 
unwarranted assumption that only methods used by the natural 
sciences, and especially by physics, are scientific ones. So far as 
I know no serious attempt has ever been made by the proponents 
of the ‘‘unity of science’’ movement to answer or even to ask the 


21 See Fritz Machlup, The Economics of Seller’s Competition; Model 
Analysis of Seller’s Conduct, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1952, pp. 
9 ff. 

22 SLH, p. 46; see also p. 260 above. 

28 See Thelma Z. Lavine, ‘*‘Note to Naturalists on the Human Spirit,” 
this Journat, Vol. L (1953), pp. 145-154, and Ernest Nagel’s answer, ‘id, 
pp. 154-157. : 
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question whether the methodological problem of the natural sci- 
ences in their present state is not merely a special case of the more 
general, still unexplored, problem how scientific knowledge is 
possible at all and what its logical and methodological presup- 
positions are. It is my personal conviction that phenomenological 
philosophy has prepared the ground for such an investigation. Its 
outcome might quite possibly show that the particular methodo- 
logical devices developed by the social sciences in order to grasp 
social reality, are better suited than those of the natural sciences 
to lead to the discovery of the general principles which govern all 
human knowledge. 


ALFRED ScHUTZ 
New ScHoou For SociAL RESEARCH 





ON SO-CALLED ‘‘COUNTERFACTUAL CONDITIONALS’”’ 


URRENT statements of the so-called ‘‘problem of counterfac- 
tual conditionals’’ (or ‘‘ problem of contrary-to-fact condition- 
als’’) rest on the committing of a serious grammatical error. Let 
us briefly re-state the problem, point out the error, and suggest 
how the correction of this error would affect the problem. 

As a representative of the current discussions of the ‘‘counter- 
factual conditional’’ we shall consider Nelson Goodman’s clear and 
full statement entitled ‘‘The Problem of Counterfactual Con- 
ditionals’’ as it occurs in Linsky’s recently published anthology, 
Semantics and the Philosophy of Language, University of Illinois 
Press, 1952, pp. 231-246. This essay is the most complete state- 
ment of the problem now available. 


THE PROBLEM 


To quote Goodman (ibid., p. 231) : 


What ... is the problem about counterfactual conditionals? [Let us] 
... say of a piece of butter that was eaten yesterday, and that had never 
been heated, 

If that piece of butter had been heated to 150° F., it would have 
melted. 
Considered as truth-functional compounds, all counterfactuals are of course 
true, since their antecedents are false. Hence 
If that piece of butter had been heated to 150° F., it would not have 
melted. 
would also hold. Obviously something different is intended, and the problem 
is to define the circumstances under which a given counterfactual holds while 
the opposing conditional with the contradictory consequent fails to hold .. . 
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In short: there is a set of scientifically important statements similar 
to ‘‘If p were so then q would be so.’’ Let us try to make a truth. 
functional analysis of these. In trying to do so we find that 
their antecedents are always false; this being the case, the whole 
statements are always true truth-functionally. But our saying this 
involves our giving the same truth-value to two statements that 
eannot have the same truth-value for science or prediction, two 
statements with identical antecedents and mutually contradictory 
consequents. There must be a way of distinguishing the true 
statement from the untrue one. What is that way? 


THE ERROR 


It is generally accepted in contemporary philosophic literature 
that truth (or falsity) is a property of declarative statements, not 
of commands, questions, or, in short, non-declarative remarks, 
Tarski summarized this current attitude by writing (<bid., p. 14, 
italics his) : 

The predicate ‘‘true’’ is sometimes used to refer to psychological phe- 
nomena such as judgments or beliefs, sometimes to certain physical objects, 
namely, linguistic expressions and specifically sentences, and sometimes to 
certain ideal entities called ‘‘propositions.’’ By ‘‘sentence’’ we understand 
here what is usually meant in grammar by ‘‘declarative sentence’’ . . . for 
several reasons it appears most convenient to apply the term ‘‘true’’ to sen- 
tences, and we shall follow this course. . 


Thus predicates like ‘‘true’’ and ‘‘false’’ are applicable only to 
declarative sentences. 

This is in conformity with grammatical usage. The subjunc- 
tive mood, for example, primarily purports to refer, according to 
H. W. Fowler (A Dictionary of Modern English Usage, Oxford, 
1949, pp. 576 ff.), not to any fact in the world, but to ‘‘the realm 
of non-fact or the imaginary. .. .’’ Speaking with more accuracy, 
any sentence in the subjunctive mood primarily expresses a mood, 
and it is as irrelevant or nonsensical to label it ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false”’ 
as it is so to label a command or an exclamation. 

All so called ‘‘counterfactual’’ conditionals are in the sub- 
junctive mood, and so are their components. Therefore truth or 
falsity is not relevant to them. There is, for example, no warrant 
for asserting that the antecedents of subjunctive conditionals are 
‘“‘false’’ (or ‘‘true’’): ‘‘If that piece of butter had been heated 

. .”? is neither true nor false, even though its form, when divested 
of the ‘‘If,’’ resembles the form of a declarative sentence in the 
pluperfect tense (cf. Fowler, op. cit., p. 576, first column). The 
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meaning of that antecedent resides in the subjunctive mood, not 
in the declarative. 

In short, the antecedent of a subjunctive conditional is not 
“eounterfactual’’ nor ‘‘contrary-to-fact’’; it is non-factual, what- 
ever we take the word ‘‘fact’’ to mean: ‘‘true sentence,’’ ‘‘state of 
affairs independent of our volition,’’ or any other reasonable inter- 
pretation. (Most writers on the so-called ‘‘counterfactual con- 
ditional’? leave us in doubt as to what they mean by the crucial 
term ‘‘fact’’; cf. Goodman, op. cit., p. 233, the phrase beginning, 
‘9 supposition of particular fact. . . .’’) 

Given that the antecedent of a subjunctive conditional is neither 
true nor false by common consent of grammarians and logicians, 
given that it expresses a certain mood that makes it ‘‘non-factual,”’’ 
not entirely unlike an exclamation and quite unlike a declarative 
statement, how does this consideration affect the ‘‘problem of the 
counterfactual’’? First as we have noted, the term ‘‘counter- 
factual’’ (or ‘‘contrary-to-fact’’) is a misnomer: the antecedent is 
not factual or contrary to fact. Second, Goodman’s remark (tbid., 
p. 231) : ‘‘all counterfactuais are of course true, since their ante- 
cedents are false . . .”? is wrong. The antecedents of subjunctive 
conditionals are not false (nor are they ever true) ; therefore it is 
not necessarily the case that all counterfactuals are true by truth- 
functional analysis. It is curious, and important, to notice that in 
assuming that such antecedents are false, Goodman, in our quota- 
tion, uses the expression ‘‘of course.’’ Linsky, in his introduction 
to the volume cited, uses the same language: ‘‘of course, the ante- 
cedents of all counterfactuals are false .. .’’ (ibid., p. 10). It 
is the custom to ignore the distinction between declarative sentences 
and subjunctive phrases. An excellent textbook (A. Pap, Elements 
of Analytic Philosophy, New York, 1949) chosen at random fol- 
lows this custom by asserting categorically that ‘‘contrary-to-fact 
conditionals’’ are ‘‘. . . such that their antecedents are known to 
be false . . .’’ (p. 396). To the present writer’s knowledge, there 
has been no ease, till now, of any writer doubting that the ante- 
cedent of a subjunctive conditional is false, even though it is 
common knowledge—and on good grammatical grounds—that only 
declarative sentences can be responsibly called ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false.”’ 

Goodman (op. cit., p. 234) pursues the problem of clarifying 
the relationship between the antecedent and consequent in such 
conditionals by considering two subsidiary problems as ‘‘aspects’’ 
of the problem we discussed at the beginning of the present paper. 
First, we must find the conditions under which the consequent 
of a subjunctive conditional follows from its antecedent (the 
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‘*Problem of Relevant Conditions,’’ tbid., pp. 235-240) ; second, 
we must find the ‘‘nature of the general statements [or laws] that 
enable us to infer the consequent upon the basis of the antecedent 
[in conjunction with] ... the statements of relevant conditions 
...’? (tbid., p. 240). This is ‘‘The Problem of Law’’ (ibid, p, 
240). How is his treatment of these two problems, or any similar 
treatment, affected by our remarks thus far? How would these 
treatments be different if they did not commit the error of confus. 
ing the subjunctive phrase with the declarative sentence? 

The present writer does not as yet see how remedying this con- 
fusion would affect the Problem of Law. But the Problem of 
Relevant Conditions would have to be revised: Goodman says that 
the solution of this problem involves our being able to ‘‘. . . lay 
down conditions under which an A[ntecedent] that is known to be 
false leads to a C[onsequent] that is known to be false . . .”’ (sbid,, 
p. 237). Such a statement of the problem would not be useful if 
neither of the components (A or C) were capable of truth or falsity, 
But once subjunctive conditionals are seen to have non-false, non- 
true components, a new problem suggests itself: how do we get 
from a non-false and non-true antecedent (‘‘If that piece of butter 
had been heated .. .’’) to a declarative statement (‘‘That piece 
of butter has been heated ...’’)? We must get from the sub- 
junctive expression to the declarative statement because we are 
seeking, according to Goodman, a group of ‘‘cotenable”’ (sid, 
p. 238) statements which fully describe the conditions under which, 
say, a piece of butter’s being heated to 150 degrees Fahrenheit 
results in its melting. We do not want in our list of relevant con- 
ditions assertions that are neither true nor false, since there is no 
possibility of verifying or ‘‘truthifying’’ them—they are ‘‘untruth- 
ifiable’’ as well as unfalsifiable, and are insofar forth useless to 
science. 

Goodman says that we can ‘‘transpose’’ (+bid., p. 232) a counter- 
factual conditional ‘‘into a conditional with a true antecedent and 
consequent; e.g., ‘Since that butter did not melt, it wasn’t heated 
to 150° F.’’’ But the present writer knows of no procedure for 
justifying the ‘‘transposition’’ of a subjunctive phrase incapable 
of truth or falsity into a declarative sentence that is capable of 
being true or false. There is no way of showing two such ex- 
pressions to be equivalent if one has neither truth nor falsity. We 


shall presently see that even if this transposition could be justified,- 


the general statement of the ‘‘problem of the counterfactual con- 
ditional’’ first quoted in this paper is still erroneous. 
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ConcLUSION 


A major objection (that can be stated in two ways) to the 
preceding remarks should be considered here: perhaps subjunctive 
phrases are not as importantly different from declarative sentences 
as grammarians and logical analysts believe. Broken down into 
two objections: (1) perhaps the distinction between declarative 
and non-declarative statements is not so sharp as has been assumed 
by grammarians and philosophers, and therefore subjunctive con- 
ditionals may be said to have components that are ‘‘true’’ in some 
proader sense of that word than has hitherto been discussed; (2) 
perhaps subjunctive phrases are ‘‘transposable’’ into declarative 
statements, each ‘‘with a true antecedent and consequent .. .’’ 
(Goodman, op. cit., p. 232), and therefore for all practical and logi- 
cal purposes we can take subjunctive conditionals as conditionals 
with declarative components. 

As to the first objection, to sustain it would involve a re- 
thinking of the doctrine of ‘‘truth’’ advocated by Tarski and 
others and/or a revision of traditional grammatical categories. 
It could not be sustained if these two revisions were not success- 
ful; and they have, as yet, not even been attempted. Since they 
have not been attempted as yet, this objection cannot as yet be 
defended; we must keep Tarski’s assumption, which is based upon 
traditional grammatical usage. (We shall not here discuss the 
question of whether traditional grammatical usage has any rights 
over logical analysis, or whether what Quine calls a ‘‘normative 
grammar’’ can or should be created.) 

As to the second objection, the assertion that subjunctive 
phrases may be ‘‘transposed’’ into declarative sentences, one’s 
only answer can be, assuming that this can be done, ‘‘ Well, then, 
do it, and let us not persist in stating the ‘problem of counter- 
factual conditionals’ in the current form: ‘The problem is to 
define the circumstances under which a given counterfactual holds 
while the opposing conditional with a contradictory consequent 
fails to hold . . .’’’ (tbid., p. 231). For if we can translate any 
“eounterfactual’’ conditional into ‘‘a conditional with a true 
antecedent and consequent”’ (tbid., p. 232), the contradictory of 
the new consequent will produce a false declarative conditional, 
and we shall have discovered the ‘‘way of distinguishing true from 
false counterfactuals’’: simply see if the consequent of the new 
declarative conditional is false while the antecedent is true. There 
would be, in short, no general problem of ‘‘counterfactuals,’’ but 
only the two subsidiary problems of finding relevant conditions 
and of deriving the conditional in question from a general law. 
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If this transposition can be performed justifiably, let us then 
perform it, and remove from our discussions of the philosophy of 
science all such statements as: ‘‘all counterfactuals are of courge 
true, since their antecedents are false’’ (tbid., p. 231). For such 
statements do not help, and often distract us from considering 
the detailed problems of the philosophy of science. 


Puiu P. Hate 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 





BOOK REVIEW 


Eicaywy? ordv TAarwva. JOANNES N. THEODORAKOPOULOS. Adbrem 
éxdoon. Athens: J. D. Kollaros, 1947. 301 p. 


TlAdrwvos Patdpos. Eloaywyn, dpxato xal véo xeiuevo pe oxddLa. JOANNES 
N. THEoDoRAKoPOuLOs. Athens:J. D. Kollaros [1948]. 466 p. 


Three possibilities seem open to those who write introductions 
to Plato: (1) a comprehensive systematization of Plato’s thought, 
compressed and artfully twisted in order to satisfy the prejudices 
as to what Plato must have really believed; (2) a presentation of 
Plato’s most beloved themes offered in a way which allows for a 
ready and lively contrivance of certain ideal solutions; (3) a com- 
bination of both in an attempt at once expository and interpretive. 
What differentiates one possibility from the others is the extent 
of inclusiveness and the degree of emphasis on how much interpret- 
ing should be allowed. The author of the two volumes reviewed 
here has carefully chosen the second alternative. 

However, he who is familiar with the Platonic works. cannot 
but admit that the best way to know Plato is to read Plato. Any 
rehashing, then, is but imposing limitations upon the immortal 
works of Plato’s genius. If one is willing to accept the present 
admission, then he must subscribe to the view that the books 
about Plato could best serve their purpose by introducing, not 
reproducing or summarizing, the grand Platonic themes in a man- 
ner which is at once lucid and engaging. This is what these two 
volumes succeed in doing. 

Both of the works listed above, the’ Introduction to Plato and 
the edition of the Phaedrus, miss neither the poetry nor the literal 
thought of Plato. And what is more, both books display an 
admirable insight into what the author has, not unjustly, selected 
as constituting the backbone of Plato’s philosophy. That Pro- 
fessor Theodorakopoulos, a leading Platonist at the University of 
Athens, Greece, has chosen this path to bring Plato to the heart 
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of the student of philosophy is not an accident. He is a classical 
scholar and a philologist with an excellent Platonic record. His 
doctoral dissertation, University of Heidelberg, 1927, is entitled: 
Platons Dialektik des Sens. 

In the introduction to the Introduction to Plato he states that 
the study of Plato’s works serves three ultimate aims: (1) to arrive 
securely at the very core of classical antiquity—a period so dear 
to the author’s heart; (2) to acquire the means, or one of the most 
valuable perspectives, from which one may come to evaluate and 
know the outer world; (3) best of all, to follow with Plato the ideal 
of that most desired clarity of our inner lives whereby we are as- 
sured that the return to our original selves will be completed. To 
say that this suggests a humanized Hegelianism will, it is hoped, 
not offend the author. 

The above three objectives make two things clear to the reader. 
First, we become aware of what the author has found to be essential 
in Plato’s thought, as well as the extent to which the author has 
been able to identify himself with the philosopher for the purpose 
of claiming validity for his interpretation. Second, they reveal 
wmistakably the author’s preferences and predilections, which, 
it must be confessed, make his work both interesting and remark- 
ably penetrating. In fact, the author’s readiness to state his ob- 
jectives enables the student to discover the places in which Plato 
submerges and the interpreter fuses himself with the great teacher 
in a commendable work of appreciation and interpretive insight. 
Another point which is to the author’s credit is that one never feels 
that the author has intruded, or presented Plato through the 
“‘sins’’ of other philosophical views of other eras. His is the sole 
ambition of rendering radiantly evident to the reader what Plato 
conceived in his most exalted moments of detachment and love. 

The author distinguishes between Plato the logician and Plato 
the poet (Introduction, p. 5). To the satisfaction of the critical 
reader, the author never fails to bring the two aspects together 
again and ingeniously reweave the fine texture of Plato’s thoughts. 
He sees every dialogue as a unique composition of poetry and logic 
in a felicitous balance. The real Platonic message is disclosed 
only to the one who reads Plato with the zeal of the logically 
trained pupil and the warm sensitivity of the poetic thinker. With- 
out these two virtues Plato remains a mystery. The advice offered 
here is ‘“‘love and philosophy are identical workers’’ (Introduction, 
p. 12). 

It is important to note that this very method is found in what 
the author regards as the most distinctive trait of ancient philos- 
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ophy. It is the fact that the Greeks never separated living from 
knowing, love from reason. This unity is basic to any analysis 
of the Platonic works and is also the light which illuminates for 
the eyes of the student the deeper meanings of all Greek thought, 

For a fuller appreciation of Plato’s work, the author found it 
necessary to retrace the path from the pre-Socratic personages to 
the genius of Socrates. Chapter One of the Introduction to Plat 
deals with the beginnings of ancient thought and the emergence of 
reasoned discourse. It is stimulating for what it proposes to do, 
namely, to show that philosophical growth is the rise of the ego to 
the heights of the enlightened and complete personality where 
eros has lifted man to the lofty realm of nous, so that man can 
embrace the universe conceptually through myth and reason. 1 
treat this chapter as an adequate exposition of specific doctrines 
or as an analysis of all pre-Socratic wisdom would not be fair to 
the author, since obviously this was not his purpose. 

The absence of footnotes gives freedom to the movement of the 
discussion. The author’s scholarship becomes evident from what 
he says in Chapter Five in the Introduction to Plato, and it is a 
good as any critical history of Platonic scholarship. In the ex. 
position of ‘‘Platonology,’’ a term standing for Platonic scholar. 
ship, reference is made to the Alexandrian commentators, to mod- 
ern authorities like Tenneman, Schleiermacher, Zeller, Wilamowitz, 
Cohen, Natorp, Windelband, Jackson, to the linguistic, statistical 
approach of Campbell and Dittenberger, and the contributions of 
Ritter. The pronounced leaning on German authorities is evident. 
A remark seems pertinent here regarding the place of Chapter Five 
in the entire organization of the book. This chapter definitely 
belongs to the opening part of the Introduction to Plato, since its 
purpose is orientational. Its present place breaks the continuity 
of the argument. 

The author moves freely among the Platonic texts, with a 
familiarity which is of utmost help in the development of the 
discussion. Extensive quotations provide adequate support to 
the points made, although they run occasionally to unnecessary 
lengths. For example, a substantial portion of the Symposium, 
the entire Seventh Epistle, and other long passages are reproduced 
in the Introduction to Plato. The other themes presented in this 
work are: the sophistical reaction, the personality of Socrates, the 
personality of Plato, love and education, the Platonic dialogues, 
the theory of the Idea, the study of death, and the Platonic myth. 

The Sophists are considered here as in conscious reaction t 
the early monologues of philosophical cosmology. This sudden 
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reaction brought about a serious intellectual crisis. The solution 
was offered by Socrates, but this strange son of Athens had to be 
destroyed for being so brilliant yet so unbearable a challenger. 
What the city wished to crush, Plato took reverently in his hands 
and idealized. Since that day humanity is learning from Socrates 
what the essence of man is. And here, one must admit, the author 
succeeds in offering a powerful view to explain the problematical 
connection between the historical Socrates and Socrates the philos- 
opher, who so royally dominates the crowded world of the Platonic 
works. 

The link provided. is the doctrine of love. A complete affection 
for Socrates permeates and almost defines Plato the student, the 
political thinker, the metaphysician, the moralist, the artist. Plato 
is the first man, we may note in addition, to teach mankind the 
beauty of resignation to, and devotion for, the memory of a superb 
teacher. The dialogues, we are told, illustrate the very theme of 
an absolute service to impersonal ideas through a unique subordi- 
nation of personal findings to the objective presentation of what 
rightfully stems from the universality of the educator’s mind. It 
is this love that inspired Plato to make the historical Socrates a 
part of the philosophical vision, to raise the teacher’s personality 
almost to the status of a form, beautiful and eternal, and about to 
touch the sublimity of the idea of the Good. 

Plato’s inspirations and his humanity are deeply rooted in 
the love for the teacher. One could observe, in addition to what 
the author tells us, that Plato’s preference for the dialogue form 
is another indication of the pupil’s devotion to the teacher’s way 
of attaining truth. What must be said in favor of the author’s 
conjectures is that his insights, though not supported by direct 
testimonies (Plato wrote no prefaces with acknowledgments), are 
implicit in the dialogues. The reader cannot but be grateful to 
the author for an imaginative reconstruction of what seemed to be 
Plato’s ‘‘daemon’’ while writing the dialogues. If the author 
speaks the language of the aesthetic critic, at least his views are 
arresting in what they suggest; if not conclusively convincing, 
they are undeniably helpful and penetrating. 

The author states correctly that the Idea never becomes the 
soul’s eternal possession. It remains the soul’s constant aim. 
Through the Idea the soul acquires perspective and direction. 
Reason paves the road, and the dramatic striving toward perfection 
creates the need for myth. Without the latter we would never be 
able to place the Idea within the inadequacies of the human frame- 
work. Myth reveals beauty in beckoning imagery, it consoles and 
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stimulates. Myth and dialectic are the sole guides to the supreme 
goal. Meanwhile, vigilant love keeps the soul perpetually gyg. 
pended between divine perfection and absolute ignorance. Love 
is the driving force which sustains man’s creative drama, it is the 
daemon eternally standing between necessity and freedom. With. 
out this love the Platonic Socrates would turn into a cold rational. 
ist (p. 113). Love itself is subject to improvement and enrich. 
ment, being thus the vehicle for all education and genuine learning, 
Life enlightened is the passage from irrational passion to reasoned 
attachment. This noble humanism furnishes education with an 
aim where the fulfilled personality comprehends impersonal truth 
and becomes one with the essence of mankind and the universe, 
This is man at his best. The Platonic life is the life of reason 
within society. To live this life is a demand, a moral duty, and 
as such it has absolute value (p. 235). 

The position expressed in the Introduction to Plato, first pub- 
lished in 1942, is particularly applied in the volume entitled Plato’s 
Phaedrus. The introductory part in this work is well organized 
and illuminating, but, when read after the Introduction to Plato, 
it says much that is repetitious. The analysis of the dialogue and 
discussion of the various philosophical and historical problems are 
to be commended. That this is the outcome of years of teaching 
and thinking about the subject-matter is evident from the useful 
commentary, though the author is at times painfully quoting and 
referring to the Alexandrian Hermeias. For purposes of contrast, 
he cites occasionally modern authorities like Vahlen, Ritter, Wein- 
stock, Stallbaum, and others. 

There is an interesting passage in the Introduction to Plato 
(p. 207) which states that Plato in the Phaedrus brought together 
his two solutions to the problem of ideas. The solution through 
love treated in the Symposium and the one through anamnesis in 
the Meno are now integrated. The theme in the Phaedrus is love 
once again, yet the atmosphere has completely changed. This 
dialogue, so significant in all its parts, written when Plato was 
about sixty, does not treat a single theme; every portion of it 
presents an essential aspect of Plato’s philosophy. Here Plato is 
not merely a critic of rhetoric and literature; he is providing us 
with a literary specimen of his own, which is intended to meet the 
standards he proposes. In short, Plato meets here his own artistie 
challenge. Another important point is that this dialogue is not 
merely a report on a reputed contest between rhetoric and philos 
ophy. The real issue is about who is qualified to direct and educate 
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the youth of Athens. Thus, ultimately the contest is educational 
and also political, since it is the future of the city that is at stake. 

The author considers the Phaedrus a symbol of the life of the 
spoken word which passes from the soul of the teacher to that 
of the pupil. This fundamental function of the spoken word 
makes the art of oral communication more vital than any form of 
writing. Logical efficiency or voluminous production in isolation 
does not necessarily make a philosopher. For the philosopher is 
primarily a teacher. And Plato turns to Socrates for his ideal 
example. And perhaps justly so, since Socrates is a fifth-century 
figure. The fifth century possessed virtue, the fourth century dis- 
cussed it. 

One finds in both these volumes a valuable analysis of the 
Platonic use of myth. Though the author does not seem concerned 
with the problem of Plato’s ‘‘dualism,’’ it is here that the reader 
who looks for such things might extract an answer. In so far 
as the author passes lightly over questions of ‘‘dualism’’ he is 
siding with the humanistic and naturalistic approach to Plato. 
He treats the Ideas not as a realm that transcends the universe at 
large, but rather as a distinctive portion of it. This much may be 
gathered from the way the author treats the notion of death (Intro- 
duction to Plato, Chapter Nine, pp. 216-246). Earthly life and 
death are mere incidents to the soul. The world is actually one. 
Similarly, the story of mankind is a continuous and unbroken 
process. Human life and experience continue, though individual 
human beings are born and die. 

Still one has to ask the question, which unfortunately the 
author does not raise or answer in any way: What is it that is the 
subject of immortality? Is it the individual soul or is it human 
consciousness collectively? If one takes the myths seriously, then 
the individual soul is immortal. But if discourse, as Logos and 
Reason, is Plato’s goal, then the importance seems to fall on social 
wisdom as realized through the philosopher. The difference is one 
between myth and reason, between the Orient and Greece. But 
myth should not be taken literally. This much is implied in what 
the author tells about the purpose of myth, namely that the func- 
tion of myth is to intensify the meaning of life as reason reveals 
and defines it. Both reason and myth are ‘‘elements of the human 
personality whose unity is the soul, which in turn is constantly 
aiming at envisaging the ideality of the cosmos’’ (Introduction, 
p. 288). 

Myth is important for Plato. Yet it is not equally true that 
he intended it as a substitute for reason. This humanistic trend 
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is essential to understanding Plato. At this point, a note is per. 
haps needed to supplement the author’s discussion. It seems that 
Plato’s use of the myth is, in a sense, a direct answer to the sophisti- 
eal misapplications of myth in cases where simple and straightfor. 
ward logic would suffice. To the Sophist, myth was a convenience, 
But for Socrates, myth comes to serve a most significant philosophi. 
cal function: to present in imagery the noble quests of the search. 
ing soul. Myth for Plato became a necessity, a most serious por. 
tion of philosophizing. The irresponsible use of this expression 
of man’s creativity—and of art in general—is something that 
Plato was not inclined to condone. Discussing man is not mere 
fun. Being human, to those who study Plato and learn from him, 
is of utmost importance. He who wilfully ignores this admonition 
is but a second-rate sophist, perhaps twice unfortunate and ig. 
norant. 


JOHN P. ANTON 


Pace CoLLEGEe 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Mahlon Powell Letcures, twenty-first series, were delivered 
at Indiana University, April 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1954, by Herbert W. 
Schneider, Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University. 

The general title of the series was Three Dimensions.of Public 
Morality. The titles of the four individual lectures were as fol- 
lows: 

I. The Disintegration of One World. 
II. Liberty, Equity, and Human Rights. 

III. Equality, Security, and Public Needs. 

IV. Fraternity, Charity, and Civic Virtue. 





The New York Philosophical Society has recently heard or will 

shortly hear the following lectures: 

Harold A. Larrabee, ‘‘Two Ages of Anxiety—the Puritans’ and 
Ours,’’ April 5. 

A. P. Ushenko, ‘‘The Art of Metaphor,’’ April 15. 

J. P. Anton, ‘‘The Notion of Contrariety in Pre-Socratic Meta- 
physics,’’ May 4. 

Alexander Rudzinski, ‘‘ Ambiguities of Ethical Language, with 
Relation to Ethical Theories,’’ May 10. 

Lincoln Reis, ‘‘On Writing on Aristotle,’’ May 18. 
The Society meets at 70 East 12th Street at 8:30 P. M. on the 

days designated. 
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